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N_ Wildlife last December Garth 

Christian drew attention to a problem 
that is all too familiar to naturalists: the 
disappearance of country ponds with 
their rich variety of plants and animals. 
Even quite a small lowland pond can 
contain representatives of nearly all the 
major groups of animals and plants 
(the principal exception being the 
Echinoderms, which are exclusively 
marine). 


But a pond is much more than merely 
a rich assemblage of plants and animals. 
It is an active living community. It 
shows us the inter-relations of plants 
and animals, and the effects on them of 
temperature and light and the acidity of 
the water. 


Every attempt to preserve or restore 
farm and village ponds is a valuable 
conservation task. A great deal of this 
work is now being undertaken by 
naturalists’ trusts and schools. In- 
evitably however, it is becoming less 
easy to find natural places where the 
delightful pastime of pond-hunting can 
be carried out, and the possibilities of a 
small pond in the garden or school 
grounds must not be overlooked. 


It has never been easier to make such 
a pond. The introduction of a variety 
of plastic sheetings (such as thick black 
polythene and plastolene) means that a 
pond can be made in a few hours, with- 
out all the back-breaking work that was 
involved in building in concrete. It can 
be ready for use as soon as it is filled, 
and there is none of the trouble of 
neutralizing the alkalinity of the con- 
crete and changing the water repeatedly. 


All that is necessary is to dig out a 


large hole in the ground one to two feet 
deep and line it with the plastic sheeting. 
A rim of plastic is left on the pond 
surrounds to be covered with grass sods, 
stones or earth, which hold the material 


in place when the pond is filled with 


water. There are even simpler ponds 
than this—rigidly-shaped pond liners 
which can be dropped into a hole dug 
to shape: Instant ponds—just add water! 
(See Derek Waters’ article: Wildlife 
last May.) 


first the plants 

BEFORE adding water to these artificial 
ponds, well washed pond compost or 
aquarium gravel (both obtainable from 
most pet stores and larger gardening 
shops) should be placed on the bottom 
to a depth of an inch or so. Sea or even 
builders’ sand can be used, but it will 
need washing in a bucket with many 
changes of water, until the run off is 
clear. The best water plants to use are 
Canadian pondweed, water milfoil or 
Gif the pool does not get much direct 
sunlight) hornwort. The roots or lower 
parts of the stems can be tied lightly to 
a stone to prevent the plants from float- 
ing to the surface. If water plants are not 
available from local ponds they can be 
bought at pet stores or from dealers. 


If you already have a pool in your 
garden which seems to be evil-smelling 
or ‘dead’, the reason is probably that 
leaves from surrounding trees have been 
allowed to accumulate year by year. 
Their decay has brought about condi- 
tions in the water, such as the depletion 
of oxygen, which will not encourage the 
larger and more interesting pond crea- 
tures to live there. A drastic raking out 
of the leaves will be necessary, and if 
there are not many water plants growing, 
a good supply of the kinds mentioned 
above should be obtained. 


An abundant growth of submerged 
plants uses up nutrient materials in the 
water, and this will help to keep down 
the excessive growth of algae which 
often makes small garden ponds look 
like thick pea soup. 


cysts and spores 

OF COURSE, a small artificial garden 
pond will not immediately have the rich 
variety of life that is found in a well- 
established natural pool. But even a 
newly set-up pond will soon have a 
surprising fauna and flora, without any 
help from the owner. The way in which 


a new body of water becomes colonised 
makes a fascinating study. 


Spores (the equivalent of seeds) of 
algae and the encysted bodies (enclosed 
in a tough covering) of minute protozoa 
float in the air and soon reach a new 
garden pond. There they develop 
rapidly, providing an abundance of food 
for later and larger arrivals. Of these, 
probably the first to appear will be only 
semi-aquatic: insects that pass the early 
stages of their life-history underwater 
but are aerial in the adult state. Chief 
among these are various kinds of two- 
winged flies (Diptera) such as gnats 
(mosquitoes) and midges. 


The females soon find small bodies of 
water in which to lay their eggs. These 
hatch into larvae, which later turn into 
pupae (chrysalids); these in turn develop 
into adult flies. The larvae and pupae of 
gnats are fascinating creatures to study 
and it is easy to observe the whole life- 
history if a small tumbler of water is 
taken from the pond. 


a midge’s snorkel 

THE larvae feed on minute algae, 
which they draw to their mouths by 
means of rapidly-vibrating mouth- 
brushes, which create currents in the 
water. The tube at the rear of the body 
is a breathing tube through which 


atmospheric air is sucked in at the 


surface of the water. 


At the pupal stage respiration is 
carried out by means of two ear-like 
tubes on the large head. The final 
emergence of the adult gnat is a specta- 
cular achievement whereby a delicate 
and frail insect successfully leaves a 
watery environment without getting 
wet, and even has a life-raft on which it 
can rest from its exertions before flying 
off. 


The larvae of the midges Chaoborus 
are the well-known ‘bloodworms’, very 
common in small bodies of water. They 
can easily be studied in a jar of water. 
Their possession of the same respiratory 
blood-pigment as ourselves (haemo- 
globin) enables them to be independent 
of atmospheric air. They use oxygen 
dissolved in the water, even when it is in 
relatively short supply as in the mud at 
the bottom of the pond, a feature which 
has made them of great interest to 
biologists. 


‘Other early colonisers of a garden 


pond are water-bugs. These are not 
truly aquatic but live on the surface-film 
of water. They include the pond-skater 
Gerris. Not all individuals have wings, 
but those that do frequently leave their 
native ponds in search of new stretches 
of water; so do their relatives the water 
crickets Velia. During the summer small 
insects fall in an abundant rain on to 
the surface of all waters, and provide 
these water-bugs with unlimited food. 
It is interesting to make a count of the 
number of dead insects that fall into a 
pond. 


travel by bird 

TO EXPLAIN the arrival of many 
colonisers of small ponds one has to 
consider the influence of birds. Cer- 
tainly there seems no other explanation 
for the arrival of water-fleas Daphnia. 
At certain times of the year water-fleas 
produce resistant eggs, enclosed in a 
tough-walled structure which, from its 
resemblance to a saddle, is called an 
ephippium (Greek—ephippos, mounted 
on a horse). These ephippia drop to the 
bottom of the pond and it has been 
suggested that they get carried from 
pond to pond in mud adhering to the 
legs and feet of birds which have been 
drinking at the water’s edge. Certainly a 


large population of water-fleas can 
quickly build up in a garden pool. 


Fragments of waterplants also stick 
to birds and are transferred from pond 
to pond. Even a piece of shoot or leaf 
quickly puts out roots and grows ‘vege- 
tatively’. Seeds of waterplants, too, are 
known to be dispersed by birds. In the 
bodies of 13 wild ducks bought in a 
London market no less than 828 seeds 
and fruit were obtained. Tests showed 
that these germinated better than similar 
seeds which had not passed through 
these flying germinators. Probably the 
bird’s digestive juices help to break down 
the seed’s thick covering, encouraging 
rapid germination in the soil. 


Once the pond population grows it 
may be augmented, if only temporarily, 
by the offspring of frogs which have 
chosen it as a place for spawning. Other 
larger invaders arrive, and may stay. 
Of these the most spectacular is the 
great water beetle Dytiscus marginalis 
which flies readily at night from pond to 
pond. If it stays it may lay eggs in the 
stems of a water-plant. Larvae, even 
more voracious than their parents, 
will soon emerge. (See article on Dytiscus 
in Wildlife, July 9, 1967). 


Water boatmen Notonecta also fly 
readily, and colonise new ponds. They 
can be distinguished from their relatives 
the lesser water boatmen Corixa by their 
larger size and their habit of swimming 
upside down. 


If your pond has floating leaves, such 
as those of water-lilies or Potomageton, 
search it for the fascinating china mark 
moth. From eggs laid on the leaves 
caterpillars emerge. In due course they 
bite out oval pieces of leaf, which they 
then attach with silken threads to the 
underside of the leaf. From under this 
protection only their heads stick out, to 
eat the leaf around them. 


I have had space only to mention a 
few of the interesting creatures that will 
colonise your garden pond. But I hope 
I have indicated something of the 
fascinating methods of colonisation and 
dispersal, which will provide endless 
opportunities for investigation. 


Books for further reading and identi- 


fication of pond creatures are John 


Clegg’s Observer’s Book of Pond Life 
(Warne, 6s) and The Freshwater Life 
of the British Isles (Warne, 35s)— 
Editor. 


Ian F. Finlay 


Elephants on stamps 


LEPHANTS are amongst the most 

fascinating and endearing of ani- 
mals. There are at present only two 
species: the Indian elephant and the 
African elephant. There is also the 
pigmy elephant from the Congo, a 
local race or subspecies of the African 
elephant. Elephants in all their aspects 
are well represented in the stamp album: 
there are probably at least a hundred 
different stamps illustrating them. 

The African elephant is the largest 
living land animal. It is still found fairly 
widely in tropical and southern Africa. 
Our first example comes from the Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika issue of 1954. 
Others can be found on the stamps of 
such territories as Ethiopia, Gambia, 


Sierra Leone and Togoland. The pigmy 
elephant was featured on a Belgian 
Congo stamp from 1923. 

The Indian elephant is considerably 
smaller than that from Africa, with 
shorter tusks and much smaller ears. It 
is found in Ceylon, India, Burma, Indo- 
China, Malaya and Sumatra. Although 
it normally lives in herds in the forests, 
it has also been domesticated for many 
centuries and works in a wide variety of 
useful ways, some of which are illu- 
strated on stamps. 

One example shows a herd of wild 
Indian elephants crossing a river, on a 
stamp issued by Ceylon in 1938. Another 
is a stamp issued in 1943 by the Japanese 
for use in their occupation of Brunei, 


with an elephant carrying a log. Indian 
elephants play an important part in 
various ceremonial events in the East, 
and the stamp issued by Ceylon to 
commemorate the Queen’s visit in 1954 
shows a ceremonial procession of 
elephants. | 


Finally, a stamp issued by India in 
1951 shows a prehistoric member of the 
elephant family: the stegodon. The huge 
tusks of this mammal were so close 
together that the trunk had to be carried 
on one side, which possibly contributed 
to its ultimate extinction through diffi- 
culties in feeding. 


African elephants (left and above: photo Jane Burton) have big ears, a hollow along the spine of the back and a level 
sloping forehead. Indian elephants, the species most often found in zoos, have small ears, a rounded back and a pronounced 
hollow between the forehead and the crown. 
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Who reads Wildlife? 


OEE DIETER Aa TRE EE: 


WHEN WE asked you in March to fill 
in a questionnaire saying what articles 
you liked best, and what your interests 
and hobbies were, we did not anticipate 
such a huge response. Over 3,400 readers 
replied. It was impossible to thank 
everyone individually, but we are ex- 
tremely grateful for all your help. 


Assuming that the replies we received 
were representative of readers as a 
whole, we calculated that 125,000 people 
read Wildlife every month. Of these, 
85,000 are aged 15 and under, 11,000 are 
16-20, 22,000 are 21-50, and 7,000 are 
over 50. A quarter live in towns, a third 
in the suburbs and almost half in the 
country. 


Readers seem to be a pretty out- 
door lot. 90% of you have a garden 
(although only 25% list gardening as a 
hobby). Well over half of you cycle, and 
about a third go hiking and a third 
camping. Two-thirds of you choose 
where you go on holiday because of its 
wildlife. 


Almost all of you (85%) feed wild 
birds, and nearly everyone seems to 
keep a pet. Bottom of the list are insects 
and horses, each with 4%. This repre- 


sents a lot of people, though: nearly 
5,000. 


Not surprisingly, amongst pets the 
most popular of all are dogs and cats: 
Wildlife readers look after 48,000 dogs 
and 37,000 cats. Stick insects are 
favourites too, and other pets range 
from a fox to a puma, via muscovy 
ducks, lambs, rats and hamsters. 


On the whole, you are a studious lot: 
49° list reading as a hobby. But this is 
only second on the list—first is bird- 
watching, enjoyed by 52%. Next come 
(in this order) walking, photography, 
gardening, cycling, botany and fishing. 


more of everything 
WHAT WOULD you like to see more of 
in the magazine? This produced a 


variety of suggestions, all of which we 
are considering carefully. Some new 
ideas have been put into effect already, 
and others will become apparent in the 
next few issues. Much in demand are 
more do-it-yourself articles: half of you 
ask for this. Two-thirds of you want 
more about birds, half of you want 
more on mammals, and a third want 
more flowers. Some of you want more 
photographs, others more drawings; 
some demand more on insects (though 
entomologists have done quite well this 
summer); some want competitions, 
others readers’ letters, others contro- 
versy, others advice on equipment. 


We cannot satisfy everyone, every 
issue. By and large, you seem to want 
the-mixture-as-before, and this we shall 
be giving you. The only way we can give 
you more of everything is by having a 
larger magazine—and this is what we 
have done this month. The best way you 
can help us to enlarge every number of 
Wildlife is by persuading all your 
friends to subscribe as well. If each 
reader got us only one more subscriber, 
then we could produce a magazine 
nearly twice as big for the same price! 
It’s up to you—there is a subscription 
form inside the back cover. 


THE EDITOR 


F. WARNE 
1-4 Bedford Court, London, WC2 


WARNE’S ZIG-ZAG 
BOOKS 


A series of 4 books in a fascinating 
‘pull out’ format. Each book con- 
tains 48 brilliant colour studies of 
outstanding clarity. Eack study is 
; numbered for easy reference to 
the notes which appear on the 
back. Alpine Flowers 1 & 2: Fungi 
Minerals 6s 6d net each 


OBSERVER’S BOOK 
OF POND LIFE 


An excellent new edition by John 
Clegg, describes the almost in- 
credible wealth and variety -of 
plant and animal life in ponds and 
streams. Also sections on co'lec- 
ting methods and freshwaters. 

6s net 


available from all good book 
sellers, catalogues sent on request 


SUPERB WILDLIFE 
COLLECTIONS 


Here is your opportunity to acquire a wonderful 
collection of beautiful world stamps, depicting 
wildlife; birds, animals, flora— all are here for 
you to enjoy, faithfully reproduced in living 
colour. A really worthwhile addition to any 
collection or a great opportunity to start a pic- 
torial record of your interest in natural history. 
These collections are very reasonably priced at 
9/— each, post free. 


Send today to avoid disappointment. 


SENTINEL STAMP CO. (S.W.) 
17 Mornington Rd, Chingford, London, E.4 


THE photograph of a great water 
beetle on Page 5 of our July/August 
issue was taken by Laurence E. Perkins. 


20% DISCOUNT 
BINOCULARS | 


ALL MAKES AVAILABLE. 


NASCROFT TRADING CO LTD, 
164 Manor Road, Chigwell, Essex. 


_ Phone: (01) 500-0033, Mon-Fri only. 
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Waxwings and soap, gribbles and 


snakebite: new wildlife paperbacks 


reviewed by Jon Tinker. 


Ieee eee eerie 


THERE IS considerable variation in 
value-for-money amongst wildlife and 
countryside books. But paperbacks are 
generally a good buy, and there is a 
fine crop this autumn. 


Outstanding to my mind is Longmans 
Birds, written by Humphrey Dobinson 
and illustrated by Robert Gillmor. 
Costing only 2s each, there are volumes 
on the black-headed gull, collared 
dove, swallow, blue tit, song thrush, 
robin, chaffinch and house sparrow. 
Each booklet has coloured and black- 
and-white drawings of the bird in 


_ its different plumages, as well as pictures 


of species that can easily be confused 
with it. So after reading the eight 
books, you ought to be familiar with 
thirty-eight species. 


Although designed for younger 
readers, adult ornithologists will find 
something stimulating in every book. 
There are continual questions in the text, 
bringing the reader up short and making 
him think. A page of different practical 
hints in each volume gives suggestions 
on note-taking, clothes for birdwatching 
and books to read, etc. | 


The house sparrow booklet, for 
example, seems to me to be well worth 
two bob. A colour plate compares the 


hen house sparrow with the hen reed 
bunting and the hen greenfinch— 
tricky distinctions that I have not seen 
illustrated elsewhere. And then it starts 
one thinking. Why do sparrows take 
dust-baths? Do they use the nest outside 
the breeding season? What is a spar- 
row’s call when it is angry, and what 
when it is alarmed? How does a bird’s 
wing work, and how are feathers built 
up? What is the function of three 
eyelids? Where is the green gland? Are 
there sparrows away from houses? The 
book gives all the answers—or suggests 
how you can find them out for yourself. 
The practical hints page in the sparrow 
booklet deals with clubs and magazines. 
It recommends the Young Ornitholo- 
gists Club (R.S.P.B., The Lodge, Sandy, 
Beds) and—of course !—Wildlife and 
the Countryside. 


soap in the bath 

DESIGNED for very young readers is 
Len Fullerton’s My First Nature Book 
(Nelson, hardback, 9s 6d). The author’s 
coloured drawings are as charming as 
ever, but the text is a disappointment. 
The red deer does not live only in the 
Scottish Highlands; waxwings and hoo- 
poes are both classed as visitors, without 
mentioning that the waxwing comes in 
winter and the hoopoe in summer; 
pesticides are not chemical fertilisers. 


Another new book from Nelson, Garden 
Birds by Jennie Corbett (hardback, 5s) 
in the How-do-you-do series, is a 
pedestrian account of sixteen species, 
with an unsatisfactory text. The great 
tit, for example, is not given a black 
stripe down its belly in either picture or 
description, in spite of the fact that this 
is the easiest way of telling it from a 
blue tit. | 


But Science Fun by Bruce Roberts in 
the same How-do-you-do series is a 
complete contrast. It is packed with 
detailed instructions on how to grow 
crystals, make invisible ink, take plaster 
casts of animal footprints, analyse food, 
build a periscope. One experiment I 
particularly enjoyed was fixing a piece of 
soap to the back of a paper boat in the 
bath; the soap dissolving in the water 
reduces surface tension, and drives the 
boat forwards. 


The Warne Zig-Zag books cost only 
6s 6d. Fungi contains fine reproductions 
of colour paintings of 48 European 
fungi, 40 of which are British. Although 
the book measures only 34” x 6”, the 
pictures fold out, zig-zag fashion, into a 
long strip six feet long and six inches 
deep, ideal for pinning up on a wall. 
Companion volumes cover minerals 
and alpine flowers, each with colour 
photographs of an unusually high 
quality. 


no green mambas 

PERHAPS the most famous series of 
cheap wildlife books is the Observer’s 
Book set (Warne, hardback, 6s). The 
latest is a new edition of John Clegg’s 
Pond Life, which is value-for-money 
rarely found today: seventy plates, 
thirty of them in colour, and a text 
covering everything from yellow flag 
iris to microscopic algae and from 
leeches to dragonflies. 


The Penguin Reference Library al- 
ready contains the invaluable Dictionary 
of Biology, which has now been joined 
by Richard and Maisie Fitter’s Diction- 
ary of British Natural History (8s 6d). It 
covers landscape, weather and geology 
as well as mainstream natural history. 
A typical page runs from greyhen to 
groundpine, via gribble, grike, grom- 
well, grosbeak, ground hopper and 
several others. No doubt it is due to 
run into many editions: this book 
belongs on every wildlife bookshelf. 


A new volume in the Know-the-Game 
series is Rambling (Educational Produc- 
tions 3s 6d paperback or 5s hardback), 
produced in collaboration with the 
Ramblers’ Association. It deals with 
everything from planning a holiday to 
curing blisters and on the whole it is 
very reliable, although some sections 
need attention. For example, there is a 
paragraph on snake bite. “Almost all 
poisonous snake bites in the British 
Isles are caused by the adder.”’ Ignoring 


the perils of escaped green mambas, 


there are mo poisonous snakes in 
Britain except the adder, and it is 
misleading to suggest that there are. 
After sensibly stating that adder bites 
are generally more painful than danger- 
ous, and putting “‘Reassure the casualty” 
as the first step, it suggests tying a 
hankerchief tightly around the affected 
limb above the bite, to prevent the 
poison spreading. So as not to deprive 
the limb of all blood supply it says: 
*‘Loosen handkerchief for one minute 
every half minute”. Work that one out! 
(Presumably they mean every half hour). 


Sweet Thames Run Softly by Robert 
Gibbings has been a classic river book 
since it was published in 1940, and 
Dents have now brought it out as an 
Aldine Paperback (8s 6d). Churches, 
snipe, celandines, coffins, fishing, ame- 
thyst, smuggling in the Galapagos, pearls 
in Polynesia: we vaguely follow the 
author on a sort of punt from Cricklade 
down to Chelsea, and the book mean- 
ders as much as the stream. The writing 
is pleasant, with patches of fine descrip- 
tion; the 50 woodcuts (below) are a joy 
to look at. Certainly the upper part of 
the Thames valley, near where I live 
below Lechlade, seems hardly to have 
changed at all in the 20 years since he 
wrote. 
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Is your home library complete? 


The Birds of Scotland 


Evelyn V. Baxter and Leonora Jeffrey 
Rintoul. | Two volumes 70s the set 


The Birds of Ireland 


An account of the distribution, migrations, 
and habits as observed in Ireland. 


P. G. Kennedy, Robert F. Ruttledge, 
C. F. Scroope and G. R. Humphreys 
42s 


The Birds of 
the British Isles 


David A. Bannerman, illustrations by 
George Lodge. In twelve lavishly 
illustrated volumes 63s each 


Visit the Islands from your armchair 


The Isle of May: 


A Scottish Nature Reserve 
W. J. Eggeling 30s 


A Mosaic of Islands 


Kenneth Williamson and J. Morton 
Boyd 21s 


Fair Isle and Its Birds 
Kenneth Williamson 30s 


Birds and Mammals 
of Shetland 


L. S. V. Venables and U. M. Venables 
30s 


OLIVER & BOYD 


The Wildlife Youth Service 


OF THE WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 


President: Peter Scott 


Director: Cyril Littlewood WILDLIFE 
Headquarters: 120a London Road, Morden, Surrey. Telephone: MITcham 0419 RANGER 


WHY NOT 
BUILD A 
WATERFALL? 


Michael Kenny 


SHORTLY after the 
formation of the 
WYS group at St. 
Joseph’s Junior 
School, Luton, we 
set about building a 
school pond. Not con- 
tent with just making a 
small garden pool, we 
decided to build a 
cascade and a rockery 
as well. 


The cost was only 
£23, which included 
the waterfall pump 
and three moulded 
pool units. The rest of 
the building materials 
were collected around 
the school itself. 


There was a for- 
tunate accident when 


a delivery lorry knoc- 
ked down a brick gate 
post. It was rebuilt 
with new materials, 
and our WYS group 
was left with plenty of 
stones and bricks for 


the supporting walls 
of the two cascades. 
It all goes to prove 
the point that Derek 
Waters made in his 
article Instant Ponds 
(Wildlife May 1967): 
anyone can build a 
pond nowadays! 


A pond with a 
waterfall has one de- 
definite advantage: 
moving water allows 
a far greater variety of 
aquatic life. An im- 
mediate and notable 
result for us was the 


attraction our pond 
had for birds. 


We _ had already 
treated the small 
amount of cement we 


had used with Sil/glaze 
to make it harmless to 
wildlife, and we took 
the extra precaution 
of allowing the pond 
to weather for a month 
before stocking it. 


Suddenly it hap- 
pened. Almost over- 
night the surface of 
the pond became alive 
with aquatic insects. 
A trip to the nearby 
River Lea resulted in 
a healthy stock of 
sticklebacks and water 
plants. To everyone’s 
delight one stickle- 
back settled down to 
build a nest. A further 
gift of five young carp 
was added to the col- 
lection and have set- 
tled in happily. 


Building a pond is 
strongly to be recom- 
mended. It offers un- 
limited scope for 
nature studies at 


school. And it is a 
useful addition, no 
matter how small, in 
the battle against the 
growing destruction of 
natural ponds and 
water holes—the home 


of so many forms of 
wildlife. 

So why not build a 
pond ? Better still, why 
not build a waterfall ? 
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’ useful corpses 
TO HELP learn more about bird 
disease and other causes of death, you 
can send any fresh bird bodies you find 
to Veterinary Laboratory, Eskgrove, 
Lasswade, Midlothian. Don’t use any 
-preservative: pack securely in an air- 
tight tin, marked pathological specimen. 
State your name and address; the bird 
species; date, time and place of finding; 
whether it was a single bird or one of 
many; and any other relevant informa- 
tion. If the bird is a bird of prey (except 
tawny owl), a heron, a kingfisher, or a 
grebe, then it is needed to help research 
into pesticides: send it in the same way 
to Nature Conservancy, Monks Wood, 
Huntingdon. Both organisations will tell 
you the reasons for the bird’s death. 


plastic romer 


I DON’T propose to explain how the 
Ramblers’ Association grid reference 
romer works. But it’s easy enough to 
get the hang of, and is extraordinarily 
useful to anyone who uses maps a lot, 
since it provides a simple and accurate 
way of taking a grid reference on 1” or 
24” ordnance maps. It is a small square 
of plastic only 24” x 34”, and costs 
Is 9d post free from 124 Finchley Road, 
London, N.W.3. 
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IF YOU missed Ronald and Rosemary 
Eastman’s astonishingly beautiful colour 
film The Private Life of the Kingfisher in 
London in April, there are two more 
chances quite soon. The Council for 
Nature is showing it on the evenings of 
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kingfishers again 


Tidelines 


by Turnstone 


Hall, Bristol, and Tuesday, October 
31st, at the Town Hall, Birmingham. 
Friday, September 29th, at Colston 


I was lucky enough this summer to 
sit down for a picnic on the Thames 
right opposite a kingfisher’s nest hole 
The bird flew around for a little while, 
and eventually plucked up courage to 
fly into its nest, carrying a large fish. 
With all the authority of one who had 
recently seen the film, I calmly said that 
the kingfisher would tumble out of its 
hole backwards; flop into the water to 
wash itself clean of the mess collected 
from a hole full of fishbones and drop- 
pings; leap out of the water as if it had 
bounced off, and then fly away for more 
fish. This was treated with considerable 
scepticism by my family. A minute later 
the kingfisher appeared and behaved 
precisely as (thanks to the Eastwoods) 
I had been able to prophesy. If you live 
in the West Country or the Midlands, 
don’t miss the film. Book at the hall: 
reduced rates for parties. 


At the Royal Festival Hall in London 
on Saturday, November 11th, the 
RSPB is showing a film about its pro- 
posed three new reserves, which I wrote 
about in June. I saw some rushes from 
this film a few weeks ago, and it is well 
worth a special trip. Tickets from hall 
or agents (not RSPB) from October 11th. 


a lakeland slides 


AN ILLUSTRATED slide lecture is in 
many ways nearer to theatre than film, 
and if you live in the North you ought 
to try to see Stanley Jeeves’ North of the 
Sands. Presented by the Lancashire 
Branch of the Council for Preservation 
of Rural England, the lecture concerns 
Lakeland and  Furness—Lancashire 


north of the sands of Morecambe Bay. 
Jeeves’ grasp of man, industry, animals, 
plants, agriculture, forestry, history and 
prehistory, and their underlying rela- 
tionship to the landscape, is uncanny. 
On Sunday evenings from October to 
March in most cities of Lancashire, as 
well as Harrogate, Carlisle, Kendal and 
Chester. Details from CPRE, County 
Hall, Preston. 


ad rats and rails 


ALDABRA sounds like something out 
of the Arabian Nights. Indeed, it is more 
than likely that Sinbad the Sailor visited 
this tiny island in the Indian Ocean. 
And Aldabra has hardly changed at all 
since the days when the now-extinct 
dodo lived in Madagascar. It is only 20 
miles long and a few miles wide. Less 
than 100 people live there. 


Aldabra, like the Galapagos and 
other oceanic islands, has a fascinating 
fauna and flora. Only just 170 species of 
plant grow there, of which 10 per cent 
are endemic—that is, are found nowhere 
else in the world. Aldabra’s birds in- 
clude two endemics (a flightless rail 
and a cuckoo) as well as vast nesting 
colonies of the pink-footed booby and 
of frigate birds, which swoop and soar 
over the lagoon like giant swallows. But 
most important of all, Aldabra is the 
only home (apart from the Galapagos 
in the Pacific) of the giant tortoise, 
which dominates the island’s wildlife. 


The giant tortoise once lived on many 
Indian Ocean islands, but has been 
exterminated elsewhere. Aldabra is the 
only island, too, that has not been used 
for mining guano (seabird droppings 
used for fertiliser), a process that usually 
distorts the vegetation. Nor have alien 
mammals, such as cats, dogs, rats and 
goats, ever escaped and become estab- 
lished. For the island’s fauna could, not 
stand such unexpected competition. The 
rail, for example, is the only remaining 
flightless bird in the Indian Ocean, a 
lone relic of a group that once included 
the dodo and the solitaire. 


Perhaps inevitably, this biological 
paradise has been spotted by those far- 
seeing planners whose task it often 
seems to be to despoil every corner of 
the planet. As foreign military bases 
become less and less popular with the 


inhabitants of Africa and Asia, Britain 
and America are searching for oceanic 
islands to build airfields for nuclear 
bombers, and their eye has fallen on 
Aldabra, whose misfortune it is to 
belong to Britain. The President of the 
Royal Society, which is probably the 
most prestigious scientific organisation 
in the world, has personally called for 
Aldabra’s ‘“‘total preservation’. The 
world conservation movement is gather- 
ing itself for a battle to save what the 
New Scientist has called ‘‘an oceanic 
Teesdale’. 


ao 


kk conkers 


I HAD always imagined that the word 
conker was derived from the verb “‘to 
conquer’, but it seems that it is really 
taken from the Latin concha. This word 
means a shell, and before the 17th 
century the game of conkers was played 
with snail shells (and sometimes, rather 
gruesomely, they were not empty shells!) 
It was not until the early 1800’s that 
the horse-chestnut was introduced to 
England from Macedonia. 


= what is nature worth ? 


VERY LITTLE is known of the effects 
of a nature reserve or a National Park 
on the local economy. The US Govern- 
ment recently calculated that only 24 
visitors a day to a national recreation 
area provided economic benefit to near- 
by communities equivalent to a factory 
with an annual payroll of $100,000. As 
far as I can make out, this suggests that 
the RSPB’s ospreys, which attract 
25,000 visitors a year, may do as much 
for Inverness-shire as a new factory 
employing 100 people. 


cheaper subscriptions 
AS READERS will see, this issue con- 
tains 28 pages instead of our usual 24. 
At the same time we are reducing 
certain subscription rates. From now on, 
when you renew your subscription, you 
can, if you wish, pay 27s 6d for two 
years instead of 16s each year—this 
saves you 4s 6d. All our bulk subscrip- 
tion rates are coming down too (see 
p. 27). For example, two copies a month 
now cost only 14s each per year, which 
should be of interest to families which 
quarrel over their present single copy! 


For the first time, snowy owls have bred in Britain. A pair have left the arctic 
to rear six young on the Shetland isle of Fetlar. As soon as the nest was 
discovered the RSPB arranged for round-the-clock guards and extra legal 
protection against egg-collectors. As with most owls, incubation starts with the 


first egg, and the young hatch at intervals. The eldest chick is therefore nearly a 
fortnight older than the youngest (below). The male is almost entirely white 


(below) and the female (above) is barred with brown. Photos: Eric Hosking 


Hungry Sparrows ? 


PLEASE can you tell me why the 
sparrows will sometimes tear pieces off 
from our sage bush and fly away with 
them. A lot of sparrows come at the 
same time. There are no greenfly on the 
sage bush. 

Fiona Jameson (64) 
Thame, Oxon. 


Nobody knows why house sparrows 
sometimes tear up flowers and leaves. It 
is not certain whether they eat them or 
not. Perhaps they are trying to get at the 
nectar. The most usual example is crocu- 
ses in spring—orange ones are normally 
worst damaged. Sparrows in one area 
suddenly seem to get a craze for attacking 
a particular plant. This is a common 
habit of a common bird, about which we 
know very little: readers could easily add 
to our knowledge of it.—Editor. 


Wild Vegetables 


BOILED bracken fronds do not taste 
at all like asparagus (as an article said in 
Wildlife, June 1967). They have very 
little flavour, and are rather rough and 
astringent. Ferns are used as a vermi- 
fuge, and can be dangerous—animals 
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mostly avoid them. Great care should 
be taken in using wild plants as green 
vegetables. Many of the originals of 
garden vegetables contain strong alka- 
loids in a concentrated form, and can be 
definitely indigestible or actively poi- 
sonous, like wild celery. 

Plant breeding, careful selection, and 
cultivation have eliminated or greatly 
reduced these harmful products. Com- 
pletely safe green plants are wild 
asparagus, sea beet (wild spinach), sea- 
kale, sorrel and stinging nettles: dande- 
lions should be used with caution. 

Vera Day 
Folkestone 


Bottled Beetles 


NOT LONG AGO we went to Fair- 
light in Sussex. While looking for butter- 
flies I was amazed to find a bottle lying 
in the grass which looked black from 
the number of dead beetles it contained. 
I took them all home for counting and 
found there were 133 beetles, a spider 
and a wasp. 


Isobel Beard (11) 
Folkestone, Kent 


Beetles and other insects are often 
found in abandoned bottles: they fall in 


and cannot crawl up the steep, slippery 
glass sides. But 133 beetles is a lot for 
one bottle! See also Patrick Morris’s 
article Bottled Mammals in our Decem- 
ber 1966 number.—Editor. 


Drunken Bees 


LAST SUMMER I noticed quite a few 
butterflies heading towards a crab apple 
tree. On going to investigate I discovered 
hundreds of bees, wasps and butterflies 
laying drunk on the grass. They had 
been drinking the juice of some crab 
apples that had fallen on the grass and 
had begun to ferment. 

Margaret Mellars (94) 
Common Road Junior School, 
South Kirkby 


A Swallow’s Neck 


I WAS watching a swallow sitting on its 
nest from my hide in our garage, when 
it stretched its neck to scratch itself and 
I noticed that it had a white nape. When 
it settled down again (with its neck in a 
normal position) the white disappeared. 
I have not seen this mentioned in des- 
criptions of the swallow which I have 
read, so please could you tell me if this 
is usual? 


Barbara Manning (14) 
Hertford Heath 


The feathers on the nape and upper 
back of adult swallows are white with 
blue-black tips. So when the neck is bent 
the white parts of the feather appear.— 
Editor. 


Drawings: Paul A. Nicholas 
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Hawthorn Project 


THERE WAS a good response to our request for local 
names of hawthorn: we had many reports from a total of 19 
counties. Inevitably, results tended to show the distribution 
of observers rather than of hawthorn, but some interesting 
facts emerged. Most widespread names were hawthorn, 
(reported from 15 counties), may tree (14) and bread-ana- 
cheese-tree (14). May bush was a little less common (9), and 
may was noted only from Yorks and Salop. Whitethorn and 
quickthorn or (quick) came from 6 counties each. Some other 
names were only reported once: hipperty-haw tree (Middx), 
jags (Lanark), peggles (Wilts), haazey bush or hawzey bush 
(Bucks) and tramp’s supper (Staffs). And no-one recorded 
hag, hegpeg bush, moonflower or shiggy. 


Several readers correctly pointed out that some names 
refer to the blossom (may, moonflower) and others to the 
berries (haws, peggles, jags). Bread-and-cheese and tramp’s 
supper refer to fresh leaves, good to nibble in spring, while 
quick or quickthorn is only used for hedges. 
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PUZZLE PICTURE COMPETITION 

What does this photograph show? Send your explanation 
to the editor on a postcard, stating your name, age and 
school. Open only to readers aged 16 and under. Entries 
must arrive by Tuesday, 3 October. Prizes. 


ow 


rad 


Photos: Jane Burton (above) and W. Brown (below left) 


Hawthorn is one of those plants that is both lucky and 
unlucky: country lore has it that a hawthorn next to a house 
will ward off lightning, but to bring may blossom indoors is 
asking for trouble. In Ireland a lone hawthorn bush on a 
hillside is a shiggy, planted by the little people, who will 
wreak a terrible vengeance on anyone who cuts their tree 
down. (Remember Up the airy mountain?) 


There was a good response to our suggestion that readers 
should provide a new name for hawthorn, and some imagin- 
ative ideas came up. Some were based on the appearance of 
closed flowers, such as popcorn (T. Mottram and B. Pitt) 
and bowls-of-rice (David James). Others remembered that 
this is first and foremost a thorn tree: I liked the simplicity of 
prickler (Barry Smith) and the originality of spiny loxgstop 
(Kevin Hanwell, who was thinking of a particular bush where 
he played cricket). 


I enjoyed Mrs. A. M. Scharf’s /amb’s delight: it fixes both 
the season and the edible early leaves. Bridal tree (Duncan 
Smith) and confetti tree (independently entered by both 
Philippa Reeves and Claire Lang) were good references to 
the show of white petals that a burst of wind brings. Spring 
snowthorn from Jim Paterson and melting snow bush from 
Barbara Manning were evocative: blossom does look rather 
like snow on a grassy bank. But spring mist from Cedric 
Clemerson was better, as it captured the floating, insubstantial 
quality of may blossom. 


Book prizes to David James and Mrs. A. M. Scharf. 
THE EDITOR 
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FUNGI include yeasts, moulds, mildews, smuts and rusts as well as toa 
decaying plants and animals. A fungus consists of a mass of tiny tubula 
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Spores grow from their gills and blow away by the million. 
But the root-like hyphae are hidden in the toadstool’s food. 
This is often dead or rotting wood, as with the yellow 
Pholiota aurivella (7). Many tree fungi are not mushroom- 
shaped: they are called bracket fungi, like the off-white” 
common stump-flap Po/ystictus versicolor (4), which turns 
orange when attacked by the mould Aypomyces. Another 
tree fungus, the oyster mushroom Pkeurotus ostreatus (5), 1s 


edible. 


Some toadstools grow in the ground, feeding on dead 
grass ot leaves. Panaeolus campanulatus (3) is a tiny pale 
brown plant from lawns. Mycena pura (2) occasionally gives 
off light like a glow-worm. The fly agaric Amanita 
muscaria, (6) is scarlet with white spots and very poisonous. 


L The Fruiting Bodies of toadstools are large and dramatic. 


A few fungi feed on each other: Nyctalis asterophus (A) is 
growing on an old Russula nigricans. But all fungi feed on 
decay, so look for them particularly in autumn woods. 
A useful book is. John Ramsbottom’s Mushrooms and 
Toadstools (Collins). Photos and drawing by Jane Burton. 


Istools. Nearly all of them feed saprophytically, nourishing themselves on 
- threads called Ayphae, and a large fruiting body which produces spores. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and gifts for bird lovers 


A selection of beautiful cards in full colour, by 
C.F. Tunnicliffe R.A., and Robert Gillmor. Assortment 
‘A’ (Wheatears, Song Thrushes, Kingfisher and 
Gannets—3 of each per doz.). Also sold separately 
in doz., Robin, Avocets or Blue Tits. All cards 
10/6 doz. (incl. envelopes) plus p. & p. 1/- doz. (4 doz. 
or more 4/- only). Also Gift Enclosure cards 3/6 doz. 
inc. postage. 


IDEAS FOR GIFTS 


Jacqmar Silk Square ‘“‘Woodland Birds” 63/-, Linen Tea Towels 
6/1 1d, (Heron or Avocet design). Melamine Trays 22/6d, and 
Ashtrays 7/-. Thorburn’s Birds (82 fine colour plates) —54/6d, 
Bird Calendars (3/6d. or 10/9d.) Bird Diaries 7/9d., Hanging 
Food Basket 7/6d., Nest Boxes 15/9d., Bird Tables 41/6d., 
ALL POST FREE 


ORDER NOW (cash with order please) or send 4d. stamp 
for illustrated catalogues. 


Birds are a national heritage and need your 
protection. Why not join us? 


RSPB 


to ‘protect 


and conserve’ 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 


Dept. WL2, The Lodge, Sandy; Bedfordshire 


Please send me (tick pane!) Christmas Card Catalogue [_| 
General Catalogue [_] Details of Membership |_| : 
i ALL CAPS PLEASE | 
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by MICHAEL TWEEDIE 


OW MANY kinds of bees and wasps do you 
know of? Honeybee, bumblebee, common wasp, 
hornet—if you are not an entomologist you may 
well get no further than this. Nevertheless there 
are in Britain about 240 species of bee and nearly 300 wasps. 


The well known ones are all social insects. This means 
that they live in colonies, whose populations consist of a 
single female or queen, together with some males for a short 
period of the year, and a large number of sterile females called 
workers. The main task of the workers is to feed and rear the 
grubs or larvae which hatch from eggs laid by the queen. 
They also feed and protect the queen herself. | 


The great majority of our species, however, do not live in 
colonies or have a special worker caste: they are known 
collectively as solitary bees and wasps. They make considerably 
more elaborate provision for their young than do most insects, 


Common wasps build their nest (below: photo by Paul Popper) 
from paper made out of chewed-up dead wood. In winter only 
the queen (above) survives, and hibernates in some sheltered 
spot. By late October a wasp nest is usually empty and can be 
examined safely. 


Vanishing Wild Animals of the World 


BY JOHN LEIGH-PEMBERTON WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
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In the nineteen-twenties hundreds of thousands of Koala were killed annually in 

Eastern Australia for their fur; this rate of destruction, combined with the depreda- 

tions of disease, would have exterminated the Koala had it not been for the protec- 

tion given to it in recent years. This conservation of the Koala exemplifies what seialcnieiads 
can and must be done for other species if they are to be saved for future generations. sacithi 
Today the Koala is safe, although still threatened by poachers, dogs, disease, and 

the destruction of the Eucalyptus forests in which it lives. 

This marsupial (which never drinks) requires twelve species of Eucalyptus, each 

in the right condition, to provide its correct diet; for this reason Koalas are extremely 

difficult to keep in zoos, particularly outside Australia, as several acres of Eucalyptus 

are needed to support a small number of them. 
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is a good deal easier to find than a koala. 
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Tweedie 


Sit down next to some blue michaelmas daisies in your garden 
and watch the various insects that come to feed. Hoverflies 
(above) are Diptera—two-winged flies; bees and wasps have 
four wings. Hoverflies do not sting, and can hang motionless in 
the air or move with extraordinary speed. If you stand your 
camera on a tripod, focussed onto a flower-head on which insects 
are regularly feeding, it is not hard to photograph them. 


but they do not tend them during their growth. There are in 
addition both bees and wasps that live parasitically on the 
more industrious species, laying eggs in their nests just as the 
cuckoo does in the nests of other birds; they are often spoken 
of as cuckoo bees and cuckoo wasps. 


Bees and wasps are closely related to each other and the 
differences between them depend largely upon how they feed, 
more particularly on how they feed their young. All bees feed 
on the nectar of flowers and convert it to honey in their 
stomachs; their larvae are fed on a mixture of honey and 
pollen. Adult wasps also feed on nectar and fruit juices, but 
they always feed their young on animal food, usually the 
bodies of other insects. 


pollen sacs and sucking tubes 

THIS HAS led to the main distinguishing mark of the bees: 
the presence of feathery branched hairs on the body. Watch a 
bee feeding on a flower: see how pollen gets entangled in 
these hairs as the bee scrambles about; the pollen is then 
combed out of the body-hairs with the legs. If you look closely, 
you may see the pollen placed in special pollen sacs, normally 
on the hind legs. The more highly developed kinds of bee also 
have their mouthparts elongated to form a sucking tube or 
‘tongue’ for probing into flowers to get the nectar; no wasps 
have this feature. 


The honeybee has the most highly developed social organi- 
sation of any of them, and is the only one whose colonies 
persist from year to year, queen and workers together, just as 
ant colonies do. Our other social bees, the bumblebees (of 
which we have 25 species), make nests on or under the ground. 
These nests are founded in the spring by single queens which 
have hibernated through the winter. In the autumn young 
queens and males are hatched in them and the old queen and 
all the workers die. The young queens mate and it is only they 
who survive to the next season. 
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The 200-odd species of solitary bees are very diverse in 
appearance. Some resemble small bumblebees, many look 
rather like honeybees and many others are nondescript little 
insects which would be dismissed as ‘flies’ by most observers. 
They make homes for their young in burrows, the nest 
consisting of a series of compartments in each of which a 
mass of mixed honey and pollen is stored and an egg is laid. 
When the larva hatches it finds itself in the presence of 
enough food to enable it to complete its growth. 


Some of the solitary bees prefer to dig their own burrows 
in soil or rotten wood, but many of them are glad to avail 
themselves of pre-fabricated homes. Hollow dead stems and 
exit-holes of wood-boring beetles provide these in nature, 
but keyholes of outhouses are often used. You can attract a 
variety of solitary bees to your garden by putting out cut 
lengths of hollow plant stems, or by drilling holes in logs 
and dead trees. Holes of -3-” and 4” diameter are the sizes 
most likely to be used. 


We have several species of social wasp besides the common 
wasp. This all too familiar insect makes its nest underground; 
the tree wasp hangs its nest in a tree, and the hornet, largest 
of all of them, makes its home in a hollow tree. All the social 
wasps construct quite elaborate nests of paper, made by 
chewing and moistening dead wood, but their life history is 
like that of the bumble bees. Only the queens survive the 
winter, founding new nests in the following spring. _ 


fresh food on ice 

THE solitary wasps behave very much as the solitary bees 
do in their choice of homes, and some of them can be attracted 
to artificial quarters in the same way. Their mode of providing 
for their young is, however, very different. They provision 
their cells with spiders, caterpillars, flies or other insects, 
which are packed into each cell together with a single egg. 
The victims are stung by the wasp. But they are not killed: 
they are only paralysed. This means that they do not decay, 
and provide the growing wasp larvae with not merely fresh 
but living food. 


Each kind of wasp confines itself to one type of prey; the 
sand wasp burrows in sandy soil and makes a provision of 
caterpillars, and the various kinds of digger wasps hunt 
spiders or flies or beetles. The resplendently coloured ruby- 
tailed wasp makes no provision for her young; she lays her 
eggs in the nests of other solitary wasps or bees and her 
larvae devour those of the rightful owner of the nest. 


Many other insects resemble bees and wasps. The big wood 
horntails, whose larvae burrow in the trunks of pine trees, 
look alarmingly like hornets, but have no sting. The spike at 
the end of the body is an ovipositor by means of which the 
eggs are inserted into the wood. The equally harmless hover- 
flies are often patterned so like bees or wasps that most 
people are afraid to touch them. Probably their appearance 
protects them from birds, which are afraid of being stung, 
just as non-entomological humans are. 


Nearly all these insects can be watched and studied as 
they feed from flowers, at their nesting burrows in sandy 
banks or by mavens them with artificial homes in your 
garden. 


*“immensely readable’’ 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


ANIMAL 
AFFINITIES 
WITH MAN 


by Thurlow Craig 


This is a most unusual study, based on fifty years’ experience in 
many parts of the world, of animal mentality, particularly 
those basic mental characteristics which animals, both domestic 
and wild, share with us. We are, the author says, far nearer 
the animals, in almost every way, than is generally accepted. 
In particular, he believes that animals possess telepathic ability 
to a far greater degree than we do. 

He tells many stories to substantiate his beliefs; and good 
stories they are, too. There was, for instance, the horse whose 
life he had saved and who in turn saved his life by shying sideways 
suddenly when he was bushwacked in the South American jungle; 
or the occasion, very early one morning, when he woke up feeling 
that his mare Patience was in trouble and, getting up, found that 
she was—she had put out a call from a distance of about four 
hundred yards; or the solicitous beasts—his old boxer and a pet 
ram—which kept him company when he was very ill and alone 
in the house. 

He has had many other experiences, too—of a ghost dog: Of 
a truce observed between normally hostile animals during a great 
flood in Paraguay: Of a poodle that thought it was a sheep: Of 
a fox that shammed dead to catch a buzzard, and of water- 
divining animals. 

Readers may not always agree with the author’s theories, 
which are often controversial, but they cannot fail to be enter- 
tained and to find much food for thought in his book. After all, 
many of us spend time with animals, particularly our pets and, 
as the author says, we all know the man who proudly asserts: 
‘That old dog of mine can do everything but talk’. And, on this 
subject, have dolphins, as some students believe, the power 
of speech between each other? 


152 pages, 12 drawings by Margaret Chapman 


30s FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


or, in case of difficulties, 32s by post from: 


Country Life Ltd, Tower House, Southampton Street 
London W.C.2. 


SPORTSMEN WHO LOOK 
AHEAD USE PURPOSE 
DESIGNED BINOCULARS 


Designed to the sug- 
gested specitication 
of an internationally- 
known group of Orni- 
thologists, this is one 
of the finest Nature 
Study Binoculars 
available. 

Extra power is 
matched by extra 
brilliance to reveal 
details at dawn or 
dusk, or when an ob- 
jectis indeep shadow. 
The fantastically wide 
field is ideal for the 
tracking of birds in 
flight or as they hop 
from perch to perch. 
Extra-close focusing 
challenges the skilled 
stalker who can close 
right up to 12 feet and 
watch feeding activi- 
ties as if they were 18 
inches away. 


For the technically minded: Field of view (ft) 445. Weight 
38:4 oz. Size (closed) 6-25 ins. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 


THE “AUDUBON” by SWIFT. 8-5 x 44. 


- 


Please supply...... 
binoculars for which | enclose 


Cheque/M.O. Value £...... Peer | ee oe 
PORIAE, 60d ianasdyincdseeswes 
eee er ee ee (WL 2) 
a 6 EE ee ee ee 


SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT OFFER 
We give 15% off 
the recommended 
retail price. 


‘“‘AUDUBON”" 


£30.12.0. including 
case. Carriage and 
Insurance. 


A saving of over 
£5. 


ee ee ee ee 


. ROSE & CO. 
151a High Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 
Pair(s) of Swift “AUDUBON” 
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HOME GROUND. —- new series in which 
Richard Morgan suggests something to look at 
on your own doorstep. This month he writes 
about caterpillars of our commonest butterfly. 


O THE CABBAGES in your garden look like old 
lace? At this time of the year, cabbage patches up 
and down the country are being devastated by 
leaf-eating caterpillars. Most common are the 
green, yellow and black larvae of the large white butterfly 
Pieris brassicae. But the leaf-green caterpillars of the small 
white butterfly Pieris rapae also occur widely: both are 
commonly called cabbage whites. The large white lays eggs 
in batches on cabbage leaves so that large colonies of larvae 
appear. The small white deposits eggs singly over a wide area. 


Examine the caterpillars on your cabbages. Pick off all 
those you can find on one row of plants and work out the 
ratio of P. brassicae to P. rapae. Get several friends to do the 
same in their gardens, and pool your results. This will give 
you an indication of the relative abundance of each species in 
your area. You could ask cabbage-growing neighbours if 
you could do the same in their gardens—they will be unlikely 
to object! 


Watch a larva feeding on a cabbage leaf. How does it 
capture its food? You can see how it systematically moves its 
head from side to side, cutting the leaf margin as it goes. How 
much leaf does a large caterpillar consume in a day? Can 
you invent a method to find out the weight, or the area, of 
leaf eaten? 


Pieris brassicae overwinters as a pupa (or chrysalis) in a 


papery, yellow-green, black-dotted pupal skin. Look out for 
larvae crawling away from cabbages and climbing fences, 
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A dying large white caterpillar and ichneumon cocoons. Photo: Schiitzenhofer 


CABBAGE 
WHITE 
CATERPILLARS 


trees and walls. They are seeking a protected place in which to 
pupate. Look under window ledges, fence rails and the eaves 
of the garden shed for them. 


Probably you will find some larvae which have not pupated 
but which lie shrivelled and partly covered by a mass of tiny, 
yellow cocoons. These cocoons contain the pupae of the false 
ichneumon Apanteles glomeratus, which have parasitised the 
caterpillar. 


The female adult Apanteles pierces the skin of the Pieris 
larva with its ovipositor and lays its eggs inside. The Apanteles 
larvae hatch, and feed upon the caterpillar but avoid 
damaging vital organs. Thus the animal remains alive and 
obtains enough food from its cabbage-eating activities to 
satisfy both itself and the parasites inside it. 


However, when the caterpillar crawls away to pupate it 
is no longer feeding, and the Apanteles larvae (now almost 
full-grown and eating heartily) remove so much material 
from its body that it dies. The parasites bite their way out 
through its skin and pupate, forming the yellow cocoons. 
The pupae lie within the cocoons through the winter. Collect 
a few cocoons and keep them in a warm room. Some adults 
may emerge soon and you will see that they are little black 
‘flies’ about }” long. 


parasitised caterpillars 

THE LIFE history of the Apanteles may seem a bit gruesome. 
But the parasite serves a most useful function in controlling 
the numbers of Pieris brassicae which attack our green 


DOLLOND 
BINOCULARS 


For 200 years the name ‘'Dollond” has guaranteed the excellence of optical 
goods including binoculars and telescopes. This new range of binoculars in 
the most desirable magnifications and models, carries on this tradition of 
offering the finest quality merchandise at eminently ‘sensible’ prices. We are 
particularly happy to draw attention to the reduction in prices of most models in 
comparison to earlier years—in spite of the current tendency for prices to rise. 


DOLLOND 8 x 30 


DOLLOND 7 x 50 


mi2 212 20 £15 : 15 : 0 
DOLLOND 8 x 40 DOLLOND 10 x 50 
Zio". let U £15 2 13 : 0 


All Dollond Binoculars are supplied in high quality Brown Hide carrying case, 


with sling; and are fitted with black carrying lanyard. All have ‘coated’ optics. 


are world 
famous! 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1967 
RULES. entry form overleaf) 


1. Entries must be photographs of a native or naturalised wild European plant or 
animal (animals include insects, birds, reptiles and other forms of animal life). 
If the subject was photographed in captivity or elsewhere than in its natural sur- 
roundings, this must be stated on the entry form. 

2. Entries must have been taken in Europe after 1 January 1966, and must not 
have been published. 

3. No one who has sold six or more photographs to publishers of newspapers, 
magazines, books, Christmas cards or calendars since 1 January 1964, and no 
member of the editorial staff of Wildlife and the Countryside or their relatives, 
may enter the competition. 

4. The photograph must be a glossy or matt black-and-white unmounted print, at 
least 4 in. x 5 in. in size. 

5. The entry form accompanying the photograph must include the name and address 
of the photographer; where and when the photograph was taken; the make and 
type of camera and whether or not a telephoto lens was used; and a brief caption of 
not more than twenty words describing the photograph. The entry form must be 
fastened with sticky tape or glued to the back of the photograph; paper clips 
must not be used. 

6. Readers may enter as many photographs as they wish, but no more than one 
prize can be awarded to one person. Each photograph entered must be accompanied 
by a separate entry form, which may be taken from the April, the May, the June, 
the July/August, or the September/October, 1967 issue of Wildlife and the 
Countryside. : 

7. Entries must reach The Editor, Wildlife and the Countryside, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London EC4 not later than Friday 6 October, 1967. 

8. Entry of a photograph gives Wildlife and the Countryside the exclusive right to 
reproduce it in the magazine until 31 December 1968. The copyright will remain 
the property of the entrant. Entries which win a prize may be published without 
payment, but any others published will be paid for at the usual rates. 

9. The prizewinners will be selected by a panel of judges consisting of Dr Bruce 
Campbell, Stanley Jeeves and the Editor. Their decision and interpretation of 
the rules will be final, and no correspondence will be entered into. 

10. The results of the competition, and some or all of the winning entries, will be 
published in the December 1967 issue of Wildlife and the Countryside. 

11. Prints, other than those retained for possible publication, will be returned to 
entrants if accompanied by a suitable stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
While all reasonable care will be taken, neither the judges nor Wildlife and the 
Countryside will be liable for loss of or for damage to prints submitted, 

12. Competitors must take great care to guard the welfare of the wild animals and 
plants they are photographing. The judges reserve the right to disqualify an entry 
if the entrant does not on enquiry satisfy them that this condition has been met. 


and the “TOURIST” 8 x 30 £8: 19: 6 


Dollond & Newcombe Ltd 


41 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. —‘ Tel: 01-493 3961/2/3 


and at: STREATHAM—69 Streatham Hill, S.W.2. Tel: 
01-674 5602. %# MANCHESTER—95 Deansgate. Tel: 061-834 
8897 %# SWANSEA—33 Castle St. Tel: 51082 %# CARDIFF— 
95 Queen St. Tel: 27160 %# NEWPORT—43 Commercial St. 
Tel: 63603 %* HEREFORD—29 High Town. Tel: 2746 *® 
BRISTOL—228 Cheltenham Rd. Tel: 44138 * SALISBURY— 
19 Catherine St. Tel: 27384. 


Why let your WILDLIFE get dog-eared ? 


THIS WALLET FOLDER holds two years’ Wildlife and the 
Countryside, and is an ideal way of storing your copies. 
Specially printed in yellow and brown, and illustrated with an 
attractive cover picture of a badger, this folder will double the 
life and value of your magazines. Price: 2s post free. 


FOR PERMANENT BINDING, we recommend an Easibinder. It opens 
flat at any page, and you can insert your copies month by month, as 
soon as you receive them. Two years’ magazines can be bound 
inside this good-looking, red-and-black stiff cover, with Wildlife and 
the Countryside \ettered in gold on the spine. Don't wait until your 
magazines become battered and dog-eared: bind them the modern 
way and keep them safe for future reference. Price: 15s post free. 


Order from: 10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, EC4 
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Smith’s for all your books | 


Every Smith’s bookshop has 
a selection of new and estab- 
lished works on_ natural 
history and the countryside. 
Call in at any time and see 
them for yourself. 


W. H.SMITH & SON 


Branches throughout England and Wales 


he superb by any 
standard 
and cost only 2/6 
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Penguins 


John Sparks & Tony Soper 


‘Who would believe in penguins who had not 
seen them?’ ... The first definitive book pub- 
lished on these remarkable birds. 360 pages, with 
numerous line drawings by Robert Gillmor, many 
in colour, and 24 pages of plates. 45s 


Police Horses 


Judith Campbell 


The whole story of these beautiful, obedient 
horses, still so useful in city streets. By the author 
of The Queen Rides. 184 pages, including 41 
photographs. 30s 


The Bird Table 
Book s00, sove: 


A unique guide to attracting and feeding wild 
birds in the garden or on the window-sill, newly 
revised. Illustrated in half-tone and line. 21s 


David & Charles 


South Devon House 
Newton Abbot 


We specialise in books on 
canals, natural history, in- 
dustrial archaeology. Send 
for complete catalogue. 


Win a camera or close-up lens 


Wildlife and the Countryside 
and 
Council for Nature 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1967 
ENTRY FORM — 


ESTAS Tie FTW CAMO siicsiccccstssnsecsesvoiectsecespaisorsegnttigosinsions nr neccaintaensentuntn ing essai 


The subject was/was not in captivity or elsewhere than in its natural surroun- 
dings. I did/did not use a telephoto lens to take this photograph. 


My caption is 


My sixteenth birthday falls before/on/after 1 June, 1967. 

Cif on or after 1 June 1967. a parent or guardian must countersign this form) 

I declare that I have read rule 3, and the other rules printed overleaf, and 
that my entry is in accordance with these rules. 


Signed 


Signature of parent or guardian 


expanding curtain wire 


wooden box 


batten - 


curtain netting 


screw-in eye 


This insect breeding cage is easily made from a wooden box 


and curtain netting. The caterpillars will climb to the top of 


the box and pupate behind the wooden batten. Look for cater- 
pillars of both large and small whites on nasturtium and on 
plants of the cabbage family. 


vegetables. Collect 100 large Pieris larvae (fewer if you 
cannot find 100) and keep them in an insect cage. A wooden 
box, covered with curtain netting and left in the garden shed, 
will do. 

Feed the larvae daily with fresh cabbage leaves, removing 
the old stems as the caterpillars move off them. I like to put 
the leaves in jars of water to keep them fresh and off the floor— 
this makes it easier to clean out the droppings, too. Plug the 
mouths of the jars with moss so that no larvae fall in and 
drown. When their pupation time comes, the caterpillars will 
climb to the top of the box. Count the number which develop 
Apanteles pupae. This will give you the percentage of para- 
sitised larvae in your sample. 


Again, get your friends to repeat the experiment. The 
combined results of the greater number of samples will give 
a more accurate picture of the state of affairs in your area. 
Bearing in mind that every parasitised larva is prevented from 
breeding as an adult next year, how important do you think 
Apanteles is to the gardener ? 

If you want to know more about Apanteles and several other 
insects which have similar parasitic habits, borrow the 
Ministry of Agriculture bulletin Beneficial Insects from your 
local library, or order it from a bookshop. 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1967 


THERE IS STILL TIME to send in an entry for our photographic competition: 
closing date is Friday 6 October 1967. First prize is an £80 Asahi Pentax camera, 
and a second camera is reserved for the best under-16’s entry. Twenty runners- 
up (ten of whom must be under 16) will get a close-up lens specially made for 
their own cameras. You can enter as many black-and-white photographs as you 
wish, but each must be accompanied by an entry form (page 22). Please read the 
rules (page 21) carefully. These four photographs have been entered already: any 
of them may win a prize. They show a bee on cherry flowers (Malcolm Parkinson), 
a hen reed bunting at the nest(E.K. Thompson),the metamorphosis of a dragon- 
fly (J. Parkhouse) and a privet hawk moth caterpillar (W. P. Andrews). 
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fd Py 
Coe) 


“¥ =Look to the future 


i ) CHOOSE AN EXCITING 
May CAREER AT SEA 


J CADET 
"OFFICERS 


Navigating 
Applications are invited for Officer Cadetships (Navigating). 


Candidates should be 16-174 years of age and must hold G.C.E. ‘O’ 
level in 3 subjects which should include Mathematics and one 


science subject. 
There are vacancies available for 4 year Indenture Apprenticeships 
and also for OND Courses. 


Engineering 
Candidates age group 16-17} must have full time education to 
include at least four ‘O’ levels, which must include Mathematics and 
Physics, plus two others. Training is given for 44 years and includes 
Full infor mation 2 years’ theoretical study leading up to the award of an Ordinary 
will be provided National Diploma in Mechanical Engineering. 1} years at sea and 
upon application to: 1 year’s practical training at a Technical College. 


ELDERS & FYFFES LTD 


Marine Department (Personnel) 421-427 Millbrook Road Southampton 


Making the most of your slide 
projector 


A 35mm projector needs slides to project. You can take them with 
a camera, and they will cost about a shilling each. Peter Prosser 
describes another method. For less than threepence each you can 
make slides of insect wings, woodlice coats or spider webs. An 
enlarged photograph of a single parachute and seed of the goats- 
beard (above: photo Jane Burton) would not be easy to take with a 
camera—but it is simple to make a slide of it. 


OLOUR-SLIDE projectors 
can now be found in many 
homes. As long as you are 
content with a modest magni- 
fication, they can be used as very 
efficient micro-projectors. A whole 
range of biological materials can be 
made into permanent slides for direct 
projection on to a screen; a collection 
of 100 can be made for just over £1. 


Projecting actual specimens on to a 
screen is not a new idea. It used to be: 
done very effectively with the old magic 
lanterns, which took a much larger slide 
than the modern miniature instruments. 
Today’s 35 mm slide projectors, how- 
ever, have more efficient optics and a 
better light source. 


Material to be projected must be flat 
(or capable of being flattened) and must 
be translucent or able to show detail in 
sharp relief. The other basic require- 
ments are clean 2 in x 2 in coverglasses 
(10s 6d per 100), and binding strip for 
the slide edges. Photographic binding 
tape and sellotape are good, but ordinary 
brown parcel tape at Is 6d a large roll 
does very well. Foil or paper masks give 
a neat edge to the completed slide, but 
add to the expense. Slides and masks can 
be bought at any photographic dealer or 
chemist. 


The ‘skins’ cast off by arthropods as 
they grow make good subjects to begin 
with. They can be found in surprisingly 
large numbers. Under stones are the 
empty white ‘half coats’ discarded by 
woodlice. Have you ever seen a whole 
one? There too are the whole cast-off 
coats of spiders, complete down to the 
palps and the smallest hairs. A rain- 
water butt provides cases of gnat and 
midge pupae, as well as the wings, legs 
and heads of many drowned insects. 


The ‘skin’ needs to be partly, but not 
completely, dried. It is then compressed 
between two coverglasses, with a bind- 
ing strip to hold them together at top 
and bottom. The sides are left open to 
allow a current of air to pass through 
the slide and dry out the material 
thoroughly. If the slide is completely 
sealed at this stage the specimen may be 
attacked by an unsightly fungus. In a 
week or two, when the specimen has 
dried out completely, the two sides can 
be bound. (Drying is faster in an airing 
cupboard.) The slide can be projected 
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Butterflies in Your Garden 


a fascinating hobby is explained in 
Hugh Newman’s new book called 
CREATE A BUTTERFLY GAR- 
DEN. It is easy, even in towns, and 
your hobby will give beauty all round 
you and help to save these declining 
creatures. Many plates, price 25s at 
bookshops, or direct from: 


John Baker at 


5 Royal Opera Arcade, Pall Mall, 
London, SW1 


AUTOGRAPHS 
of Naturalists 


Signatures (Some to letters) of 
famous Naturalists, 19th and 20th 
centuries. 8 selected, for 20s. 


E. Hall, 16 Old Road West, Gravesend 


Rare Heathers: a correction 

The three illustrations to David McClintock’s 
article on heathers on page 23 of the July/ 
August issue were unfortunately transposed. 
The drawings from top to bottom, showed 
bell heather, Dr. Stuart’s heath and cross- 
leaved heath. Our apologies to readers, and 
to the author and artist. 


Worldwide 
Butterflies Ltd 


There are many 
interesting and 
unusual things in 
our Summer 
Catalogue—send 
for your free copy 
now 


from: 


Worldwide Butterflies Ltd 


Over Compton, Sherborne, Dorset 
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The ground under a bat roost (above) is 
often littered with moth remains. The bats 
eat the moths’ bodies and throw away the 
wings. Butterfly and moth wings can be 
made into slides, as can the seeds of rose- 
bay (opposite). Photos: Jane Burton 


as soon as it is made. Like all slides it is 
put into the projector upside down. 


Dead insects can be obtained without 
deliberately killing them for the purpose. 
The rainwater butt will trap moths, 
flies, earwigs, and an occasional treasure 
like a lacewing, whose wings make a 
wonderful preparation. The ground 
beneath bat roosts is covered with the 
shorn-off wings and legs of flies, while 
window sills and spiders’ webs are 
further sources of material. All too 
often, too, you can find bees of various 
kinds on the ground, dead for no 
apparent reason. 


Wings, legs and mouth-parts are 
usually the only parts of insects that can 


be made into slides, but.a special tech- — 


nique can be used to make a preparation 
of wing scales from moths and butter- 
flies. A wing is removed from the insect 


and dropped on to the tacky side of a 
piece of clear Fablon or other self- 
adhesive plastic. It is gently pressed 
down with the top of a pencil. The wing 
is removed with forceps in a single swift 
movement, and the scales remain 
attached to the plastic, giving an outline 
of the wing. The plastic is then smoothly 
stuck to a single coverglass to make a 
permanent slide. Both surfaces of the 
wing can be shown in this way on a 
single slide. 


Parts of spiders’ webs can be pre- 
served by catching them between two 
coverglasses, taking care to keep them 
absolutely still until the sealing strips 
are in position. The slide is especially 
effective if the remains of captured 
insects can be included. The web some- 
times shows up more clearly if it is 
dusted with talcum powder or fine soot 
before the slide is made. 


compare with cotton 

SHEEP’S wool, badger hair, and rabbit 
fur can be found on barbed wire, and 
made into slides for comparison with 
cotton, nylon and other fabrics. Bird 
feathers make good subjects, especially 
to show the detailed structure. Leaf 
skeletons, particularly of holly and 
sycamore, and the bracts of hydrangia 
flowers show up well, as do the para- 
chutes of dandelions, hawkweeds 
groundsel and rosebay willowherb. I 
first noticed the barbs on a dandelion 
fruit when one was projected in this way. 


Fresh, delicate plant material needs 
gradual drying. Stigmas and stamens 
can be projected to show the presence of 
pollen. Poppy stamens (large and 
purple) show up clearly, and I have 
made a good preparation showing pollen 
grains on geranium stigmas. Mycorrhiza 
(a white fungus) on beech roots shows 
up well, while mosses and liverworts can 
be dried to produce excellent slides. In 
all these cases, the material is pressed 
between the coverglasses when dry but 
not wilting, and gradually dried by 
letting air circulate through the open 
sides. 


Coverglasses can be used as tem- 
porary mounts for experiments and 
investigation. For example, liverwort 
capsules (see The Observer’s Book of 
Mosses and Liverworts) can be attached 
by their stalks with sellotape to the 
centre of a coverglass, and projected at 
once. In a few moments the heat causes 


the capsule to dry and burst into four 
valves, with the visible expulsion of a 
cloud of spores and little, spring-like 
elaters. 


If the projector has an efficient cooling 
fan, or a low temperature lamp, it is 
possible to use live troughs for the pro- 
jection of small water plants and animals 
for brief periods. There are several ways 
of making troughs cheaply, all based on 
a 2 in x 2 in cover glass. The diagram 
shows one of the easiest ways of making 
a watertight trough. 


A + in edge is needed, to clear the 
front of the slide carrier. The depth of 
the trough is provided by one or two 
thicknesses of rubber cut from an old hot 
water bottle, and suitably shaped. This 
is fixed to the glass with an even film of 
evostik. The front of the trough is made 


from polyglaze or thin perspex sheet, | 


stuck to the rubber with evostik, and 
with an overlap of about 4 in over the 
rubber along the bottom and sides. This 
makes a gutter between the glass and 
the polyglaze, which is filled with two 
layers of evostik, the first being allowed 
to dry before the second is applied. For 
a neat finish, the edges can be bound 
with tape to conceal the adhesive and 
joins. 

use a mirror 

FOR USE, the trough is filled with 
water with an eye-dropper, and small 
animals like water fleas and gnat larvae 
(to be found in a jar of water from 
almost any pond) can be projected live 
and moving on the screen. They will 
appear upside down, of course, but this 
can be remedied by reflecting the image 
from a mirror. Care should be taken to 
see that the water does not get over- 
heated. 


In this short article I have only been 
able to touch on the many possibilities 
of a slide projector. New ideas occur 
constantly and most of them can be 
tried out at home with no special 
equipment except a box of blank cover- 
glasses. 


Acknowledgement: J should like toacknowledge 
the work of my colleagues (in particular, John 
Mattocks) at Redland College, Bristol, several 
of whose ideas have been developed in this 
article. 


2” x 2” cover glass 


Rubber from hot water —— 
bottle 


Thin perspex 


‘Gutter’, filled with Evostik — 


A simple live trough for projecting small pond animals (Drawing: Peter Prosser) 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Wildlife and the Countryside costs 16/- 
a year post paid. If you would like to 
place a regular order, complete the 
form below. Or ask your newsagent 
to deliver it to you each month. 


BULK SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
2 copies per month 15/- each p.a. 
3-11 copies per month 14/6 each p.a. 
12-35 copies per month 13/6 each p.a. 
36 or more copies per month 13/- 
each p.a. 

Schools sending bulk orders may, if 
they prefer, pay one third of the above 
rates per term. 


FOLDERS 

Specially designed wallet folders to 
take two years’ copies of Wildlife and 
the Countryside are available at 2/- 
each. 


EASIBINDERS 

Handsome Easibinders, taking two 
years’ supply of Wildlife and the 
Countryside, are available at 15/- each 
post paid. This is an ideal way of 
keeping your copies in good condi- 
tion and is an attractive addition to 
your bookshelf. 


To: WILDLIFE PUBLICATIONS 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Please send me Wildlife and 
the Countryside each month 


MY NAME 


Please send me 

folder(s) for Wildlife and 

the Countryside at 2/- each 
Please send me....Easibinder(s) 
at 15/- each 

Total remittance enclosed £ 


Please do not use this form to renew 
an existing subscription. 


These fungi all came from a walk on and around a Hampshire 
heath in October. They are (top left to bottom right) the waxy 
yellow Hygrophorus ceraceus and its cherry-coloured relative 
H. coccineus, both from the lawn; a colony of brown Coprinus 
micaceus around a birch stump; Paxillus involutus along a 
heathery path; the club fungus Clavaria inaequalis, again on 


the lawn; Russula drimeia, with yellow gills and a purple-tinged 
white cap, found in short grass; and the pale fawn Pleurotus 
corticatus growing out of an oak. Drawings by Peter Parks, 
courtesy of The Countryman. Turn to pages 14 and 15 for more 
toadstools. And then take a walk in a wood, on a heath or 
through the fields, and see what toadstools you can find. 


This months’ cover 


Britain has nearly 80 kinds of wasp and nearly 250 kinds of bee. Few of them sting human 
beings. The GREAT WOOD HORNTAIL (1) and the BLUE WOOD HORNTAIL (2) use their needles 
only for inserting eggs in trees. The pretty RUBY-TAILED WASP (3), the SAND WASP of the 
dunes (4) and the DIGGER wasp (5) do sting but not very often. 

These first five are solitary insects. Like the “‘marmalade wasps” and the Honey 
Bee, both the uncommon HORNET (6) and the Bumble Bees, such as the BUFF-TAILED 
BUMBLE BEE (7), form societies with queen, workers and drones. Hornets have a sting, 
but seldom, if ever, use it on man. 

As for nests, Hornets like to build in hollow trees. The underground nests will 
belong to the wasps on the marmalade, which will be the COMMON wasp (8, worker; 
9, queen) or the similar German Wasp, though the German Wasp may also build above 
ground. Nests hung low on bushes belong to the Norwegian Wasp, nests higher up on 
trees to the Tree Wasp. Honey Bees are not wild in Britain, though swarms may escape. 
Our locally developed hive-race is the brown BRITISH BEE (10, worker; 11, queen). 

For scale, the HORNET (6) is about an inch long in nature. 


Described by Geoffrey Grigson and painted by Tristram Hillier. 
Illustration and text reproduced from the Shell Nature Book by courtesy of the publisher, J. M. Dent. 
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